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MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS OF BEITTANY. 

BY THOMAS WILSON. 

rpHE term megalithic has been recognized in France as applying 
-*- to the unhewn stone monuments erected by man in prehistoric 
ages. 

The ancient province of Brittany consisted of the area comprising 
the present five departments in the northwest corner of France : 
Finistere, Cdtes du Nord, Ille et Vilaine, Morbihan, and Loire 
Inferieure. ' This province is exceedingly rich in megalithic monu- 
ments — in some respects it is the richest in the world. 

The man of the paleolithic period does not seem to have occupied 
this part of France. In only two places have any of his imple- 
ments or utensils been found, and these are on the extreme eastern 
edge of the province. However, that is of little moment in the 
present discussion, for the prehistoric man of that age having made 
no monuments, left none. 

The occupation of Brittany by prehistoric man began in the 
Neolithic age or age of polished stone called by M. de Mortillet 
Robenhausen, after the station of that name in Lake Pfaffikon, near 
Zurich, Switzerland. This was in the present geologic epoch and 
the man is supposed to be of our day. 

He is supposed to have come to this country from a more or less 
remote east and to have wrought a revolution in the civilization of 
the paleolithic man who had preceded him. He brought with him 
a knowledge of agriculture and of grazing. He was not nomadic. 
He had a government or some sort of organized society. He had 
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not the art of the former epoch, enabling him to represent by 
engraving or sculpture the living things he must have seen ; his 
art was confined to the ornamentation of his dress and the decoration 
by lines and dots in geometric patterns of the pottery, and after- 
wards the bronze, objects which he used. He was capable of 
long-continued plodding labor and performed herculean tasks in 
the construction and erection of his monuments. He had a religion : 
he buried his dead, depositing some of his choicest valuables in the 
grave with them and erecting over them monuments of the grandest 
and most expensive character ; these have endured until the present 
time, and are now being bought, restored, and preserved by the 
state. 

The names given to megalithic monuments as adopted in France 
are taken principally from the Breton language. 

Men means a large stone. 

Hir means on end. 

Menhir means a large stone standing on end. 

Dol means table. 

Dolmen means a table of stone. 

Lech means a smaller stone. 

Cromlech means a circle of stone. It also has a higher signifi- 
cation, that of eternity, such as is symbolized by our circlet of gold, 
or the snake in that form, swallowing its tail. 

Alignment and tumulus are modern French words, and mean, 
the first, lines of menhirs ; the second, a mound of earth or stones 
usually covering a dolmen. 

The megalithic monuments of France are under the supervision 
of a governmental commission appointed by the minister of fine 
arts ; of this commission Henri Martin, the historian, was, until his 
death, and Gabriel de Mortillet now is, the chief. 

The commission has authority to purchase, subject to approval, 
such monuments as it may deem worthy of conservation, and when 
purchased, they may be restored to their original condition and 
properly preserved. A certain sum of money is appropriated for 
the use of this commission. The members serve practically with- 
out compensation. The action of the French Government in this 
regard is in the highest degree commendable. The Anthropo- 
logists' Society of the United States might well urge upon the Gov- 
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■eminent the adoption of similar measures for the protection of 
American Indian mounds and other ancient monuments against 
the destruction with which they are threatened. 

The French commission has published a list of the megalithic 
monuments of France. The total number was put down at about 
6,300; of these 1,600 (increased by later discoveries to nearly 
2,000), are in Brittany. 

They are thus classified and distributed : 
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This table would misrepresent the work of the prehistoric men of 
this country unless explained. While a dolmen and a cromlech 
count as separate monuments, each may require from ten to fifty 
immense stones, and each of these may be a monument in itself. 
So also with a menhir and an alignment^ — an alignment consists of 
many menhirs. 

I will only attempt to describe the general types of megalithic 
monuments, though it would be necessary to exceed this to convey 
an adequate idea of the extent and grandeur of the monuments as 
a whole. 

The dolmen was made in the form of a chamber or series of 
communicating chambers or alley-ways with sides, floor, and covers, 
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and was a tomb. Its floor and entrance were at about the level of 
the neighboring surface, and the entire monument is believed to 
have been covered with earth; thus in ancient times it was a 
tumulus. 

The menhir is a single stone planted on the earth and standing 
erect. 

The cromlech is a greater or less number of menhirs arranged in 
form of a circle or a square. 

The alignment is the same as the cromlech ; only the menhirs 
are arranged in nearly parallel lines. 

All of these monuments consist of large unhewn granite stones. 
The smallest of the stones used we estimated to weigh a ton. Some, 
indeed many, have been accurately calculated upon the known basis 
of 2,700 grams for one decimetre cube, or say two tons avoirdupois 
for a cubic yard. 

The covering stones of a dolmen have been found to weigh five, 
ten, twenty, and forty tons. The alignment menhirs weigh from 




Fig. 1.— Dolmen of Crucuno. 



thirty to sixty tons : two near Plouharnel weigh respectively eighty- 
three and ninety-six tons, the former that of Sainte Barbe and the 
latter that of Erdeven. 
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DOLMENS. 

There are in the department of Moribihan about 400 dolmens, 
some in ruins, but many well preserved. Used for sepulture they 
may be described as houses for the dead. They are perhaps the 
earliest form of receptacle for the dead, although the Kistvaen, 
made of smaller flat stones with sides, ends, top and bottom shaped 
like a box or chest (Kist) and covered with stones like a cairn, may 
be older, but they may also have only been the sepultures of a 
poorer people. 

The dolmen of Crucuno is most frequently shown to the visitor. 
It is easy of access, is on the road from Plouharnel Carnac to 
Erdeven. It is large, in good condition and presents a fine appear- 
ance. It was used as a stable before being purchased by the 
government. Its form, size, and condition make it a good repre- 
sentative dolmen. 




Fig. 2.— Dolmen of Lochmariaker. 

The dolmen of Lochmariaker is situated near the village of that 
name overlooking the Gulf of Morbihan at its opening into the 
sea. Lochmariaker has many evidences of Roman occupation. It 
was on this gulf, and probably within sight of this spot, where 
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took place the great sea fight between Caesar and the Venites. It 
has but a single covering stone bearing the form and worn appear- 
ance of a huge boulder. I do not know its exact size, but as I 
remember it it is twenty to twenty-five feet in length, nine or ten 
feet in breadth, and two or two and one-half feet thick. The 
chamber is rectangular, somewhat smaller than the dimensions of 
the covering stone above given, and is six or seven feet in depth. 
The bottom of the covering stone, plainly to be seen from the 
interior by looking upwards, is decorated with the representation of 
an immense polished stone hatchet or celt, with a long handle 
terminating in a knob. The instrument is represented in outline 
by a groove which has been cut, or rather pecked, into the granite 
surface. 




Fig. 3.— Dolmen of Grand Island. Another form. 

The dolmens, usually square but sometimes round, were made in 
the form of chambers, sometimes as small as four by six feet, four 
feet high ; sometimes these were sixteen feet wide, thirty feet long, 
and eight feet high. Most of the dolmens consist of a single 
chamber, but many have as many as six lateral chambers. They 
are made of huge flat unhewn granite stones, which are stood on 
end or edge to form the sides and ends of the chambers. The 
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covering stones (which are called tables) are large, and a single one 
is sometimes sufficient to cover the entire monument. 




Fig. 4.— Ground plan of a single chambered dolmen, showing the stones on 
edge forming the gallery, chamber, and door. The light line around shows the 
covering stone with a group of cup markings on the under side. 

The dolmens usually have a gallery or corridor leading to the 
chamber, made in the same way. This is for approach] to the 
chamber. This gallery is about three or four feet wide and as 
many or more high, sufficient for a man to make easy entrance. 
It is sometimes blocked with another slab of granite at the inside 
and nearest the chamber, sometimes at the outside, and sometimes 
both. Fig. 4 will explain this. In this example the door has 
fallen in. 

Their orientation is irregular. They open in every direction, 
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north and south, east and west ; but there are more to the south 
than to the north, and more to the east than to the west. The 
greater number open towards the southeast. I exhibit for purposes 
of comparison the ground plan of several of the important dolmens 
(Fig. 5). It will be perceived that though they are all one general 
type, yet no particular or precise form has been invariably followed 
in their construction. Each one has its own individuality and 
differs from every other. 

The fine, unshaded lines indicate the covering stones. The 
direction of the opening is indicated by letters SSE, etc., ere. 

1. Dolmen of Kerlescant — at Carnac. This opens to the west. 
This dolmen is what is usually denominated Allee couverte. 

2. Dolmen of Kervilor, at Trinite-sur-Mer. Opening to s. s. e., 
one side square and one side round. 

e3. Dolmen du Rocher at Plougoumelen. Opening to s. s. e. 

4. Dolmen of Crucuno — same as Fig. 1. Opening s. e., chamber 
rectangular. 

5. Dolmen of Keroed-Kerzu, at Crach. Opening east, circular 
chamber. 

6. Dolmen of Ben-er-Groah at Lochmariaker. Opening south, 
two successive, circular chambers. 

7. Dolmen of Kervihan, Carnac. Two chambers, semi-circular 
with alley between. Opening s. s. e. 

8. Dolmen of Keriaval, near Plouharnel-Carnac. Three lateral 
chambers — opening east. 

9. Second dolmen of Mane Kerioned, near Plouharnel. This is 
one of three in the same tumulus — side by side — opening south, 
and is elaborately sculptured on the face of the supports. 

10. Three dolmens of Rondessec at Plouharnel, all under the 
same tumulus, opening s. s. e. In one of these was found a pair of 
gold bracelets, one of which is still to be seen at Pere Gaillard's 
Plouharnel. 

11. Small type dolmen of Kermario, Carnac. Opening south- 
east. 

12. Dolmen of Mane Lud, at Lochmariaker. Opening south. 

13. Dolmen (with tumulus) of Kercado, Plouharnel. s. s. e. 

14. Tumulus of Pornic, Loire-Inferieure, in the upper right hand 
corner. This contains several dolmens opening in different directions. 
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Fig. 5.— Ground plan of Dolmens in Brittany. 
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A opens to the east. 

B and C to the south-west. 

D to the north. 

E and F in ruins. 

It is believed that the interments were made continuously in the 
same sepulture (as is done partially in our own vaults), a practice 
which prevails to a certain extent in the country to the present day. 
When the dolmen (or tomb) became full, the skeletons could have 
been taken out and deposited in an ossuary. We found evidence 
of this at the dolmen of Port Blanc. It has been contended with 
great probability that the bodies were buried elsewhere at first and 
then after they had become dessicated or the flesh had been 
removed from the skeletons, that the bones were placed within the 
dolmen. M. Cartailhac has elaborated this theory with much 
ability. A fete day, like All Saint's, was perhaps selected for the 
purpose, and the dolmen may have been opened and all bones 
deposited therein with due ceremony. In support of this view it 
is argued that the skeletons have been found in unnatural and 
impossible positions in the dolmens ; that they have been found 
colored or painted, which could only have been done after the 
denudation of the flesh, and that sometimes the entrance to the 
dolmen is by means of a hole cut in the stone door, so small, from 
sixteen to twenty inches round or oval, that the entry of a corpse 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 




Fig. 6.— Circular hole being the entrance to a dolmen, from the department 
Sune-et-Oise, now removed to and exhibited at the Musee St. Germain, Paris. 
The round cover being in the foreground. 

Excavations and searches w r ere conducted by myself in company 
with the local archaeologists, M M. Gaillard, Fornier, Cappe, Bialan 
and the Abbe Luco. I subjoin a list of some of the larger stones in 
the more important dolmens, with sizes and weights. 
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Dolmen of Crucuno : Property of the government; the covering 
stones seventeen feet long, ten and a half feet wide, 30.3 inches 
thick; weight forty-one tons of 2240 pounds (Fig. 1.) 

Second dolmen of Rondessec : Property of the government; 
has two covering stones both about the same size and weight, 11.6 
feet long, seven feet wide, twenty-eight inches thick ; has eighty 
square feet of surface, 198 cubic feet, and weighs fourteen and one- 
half tons. 

First dolmen of Mane Kerioned : Property of the government; 
has thirteen supporting and four covering stones', one of which 
weighs about ten tons. Its chamber and gallery are twenty-eight 
feet long. 

Second dolmen of Mane Kerioned : Has twenty-four support- 
ing and four covering stones, one of which weighs seventeen tons. 
Its chamber and gallery are thirty-four feet in length. This 
dolmen has extensive sculpturing on the supporting stones forming 
the sides and ends. 

Dolmen of Mane Groch : Property of the government ; has a 
corridor, large central chamber and three side chambers, it has 
twenty-three supports and seven covering stones. 

Dolmen of La Madeline : Has five supports and two table or 
covering stones. 

First dolmen of Mane Bras : Has thirteen supports and two 
table or covering stones, and weighs ten tons. 

Second dolmen of Mane Bras : Has nineteen supports and two 
tables, and weighs ten tons. 

Dolmen of Kergaval : Has six supports and one table and 
weighs twenty tons. 

It was once the fashion to speak of these monuments as having 
belonged to the Druids. This seems to be a tradition that has. 
grown up within historic times and long after the Druids had 
passed away. The dolmens belonged as well to the age of bronze 
as to that of polished stone. Incineration and inhumation were 
both customary, but the former method pertains more to the bronze 
age. 

There are about 3,500 dolmens in France. They are plentiful 
in the centre, south, and west, but rarer in the north and east; 
plentiful in Great Britain and Ireland, in Spain and Portugal, in 
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Denmark and Sweden ; some in Belgium and Holland, the Rhine 
country, and Western Germany ; none in Norway ; almost none in 
Italy; none in Eastern Europe. The city of Dresden marks 
about the dividing longitudinal line. 

They are found on the coast of Northern Africa, between 
Morocco and Tripoli ; in Palestine, in Asia, in South and Central 
America, but not in North America. 

TUMULI. 



Many of the dolmens are now covered with earth, and these have 
been called tumuli. It is believed by those best qualified to judge, 
a'fter the longest experience and closest examination, that all have 
at one time been so covered. One reason for this belief is, that it 
is universal to find the gallery, corridor or covered way, 
made of the same kind of stones in the same way, on the same level 
and leading from the principal chamber, gradually narrowing i n 




Fig. 4.— Section of a tumulus showing the dolmen with its corridor or alley-way 
and means of second interments. 

both width and height to what would appear to have been the 
circumference of the tumulus. In this regard the dolmen now 
without a tumulus corresponds exactly with those covered by one. 
Some of these corridors are forty and fifty feet in length. In this 
way, the tomb could be covered, the monument completed and yet 
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the entrance be easily opened and entered upon the occasion of a 
second or subsequent interment. 

The covering of these tumuli consists of layers of broken granite 
alternated with layers of clay and mud from the seashore and 
vegetable earth from the neighboring surface. 

The tumulus of Gav'r Inis has a dolmen remarkable for the 
sculpturings. It is eight feet by seven, five feet eight inches 
high, with a corridor or alley fourteen feet long, four feet six 
inches wide; five feet four inches high, while the tumulus crowning 
it is 180 feet in diameter and was thirty feet high. 

Tumiac at Arzon is 100 feet in diameter and sixty-five feet high ; 
Manerhoeck Lochmariqueris 300 feet in diameter and thirty feet 
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Pig. 8.— Tumuli in Brittany. 

high; Mane Lud 300 feet Iong,150 wide and thirty feet high ; Mount 
Saint Michel 320 feet long, 120 feet wide and eighty high; 
Kercado is about 100 feet in diameter and twenty feet high. 

MENHIRS. 

The dimensions of some of the menhirs is as follows : 

Pen march, twenty-five feet high ; Cadiou, twenty-eight; Mount 
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Dol, thirt)>one ; Plouarzel, thirty-six and one-half; Plesidy, thirty- 
seven ; and Lochmariquer, sixty-seven and one-half. The latter, 
fallen and broken, is thirteen and one-half feet wide and seven 
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Fig. 9. 



and one-half feet thick and weighs 347 tons. There are 739 of 
these in Brittany. The menhir stands single and alone. When 
arranged in parallel lines as they sometimes are, they are called 
alignments. 

ALIGNMENTS. 

The Province of Brittany has twenty -three alignments — one-half 
of those in all France. The department of Morbihan and Finis- 
tere have, together, seventeen of these. Carnao has in its imme- 
diate neighborhood six out of these seventeen. These six align- 
ments represent 3,000 menhirs. 

Menec, near Carnac, has 835 menhirs, arranged in eleven parallel 
lines, 3,778 feet in length and 328 feet in breadth at the head,, 
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tapering to 200 feet at the tail. It has at its head a cromlech of 
sixty-two menhirs. 

Kermario has 678 menhirs, no cromlech, nine parallel lines, 
4,037 feet in length — same width as Menec. 

Kerlescant has 258 menhirs, a cromlech square of thirty-nine 
menhirs, thirteen lines, 1,000 feet in length — 393 feet width at 
the head and 164 at the tail. 

Erdeven has thirteen lines, 1,120 menhirs, 6,886 feet in length, 
836 in width at the head and 180 at the tail. 




Fig. 10.— Alignment of Menec. 

About one-half of these have been overthrown and are lying on 
the ground. About ten per cent, should be added for all the 
menhirs known to have been destroyed in modern or historic times. 
Without doubt the gaps now existing were once filled. This would 
double, at least, the number. These monuments have served as 
stone quarries for the neighborhood, and doubtless the great castles 
and churches of the early ages were built therefrom. The light 
house at Belle Isle was built of the granite menhirs of the align- 
ment of Erdeven. 

Thus they stand, dotting the country in every direction, enormous, 
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rough, rude, unhewn granite stones — great in their mightiness, 
mysterious in their solitude, belonging to another civilization 
mighty in its time, but now dead and buried in the ages of the past. 
They have no inscriptions, and no history. We know them to 
have been the work of man, and that is about all. In the case 
■of menhirs, they rear their heads like great giants. In the align- 
ments they stand in close array with serried parallel lines, and 
stretch across the level country miles away, their bodies gnawed 
and their heads scarred and seamed by the tooth of time since the 
distant ages when they were erected. It is their size, their sim- 
plicity, their number, their repetition, as well as their antiquity, 
which render them so imposing and so impressive. No words can 
convey to our mind an adequate idea of this impressiveness. They 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

A word as to the age of these alignments. 

The menhirs, whether standing or fallen, are frequently used as 
fences, the interstices being filled usually with an earthern embank- 
ment. In the headline, at the alignment of Erdeven, many 
had fallen and were thus covered with earth. On uncovering 
them, one four or five feet thick and ten or twelve feet long was 
found, hewn as it lay, for what purpose we knew not, but we could 
see the marks of the tool. It had served as a fire-place. There 
were the charcoal and stone bed and back wall, all bearing traces 
of fire. Pieces of flint, a small celt of fibriolite, d6bris of pottery, 
(some dolmen, but much Roman), showed that this occupation 
belonged to the Roman times; that is, somewhere between 40 
B. C. and 405 A. D. This menhir had been prostrate from fifteen 
hundred to nineteen hundred years ; yet it had previously stood on 
•end long enough time for the top to become so weathered as to be 
plainly distinguishable from the bottom. 

There is on the menhirs quarry no mark of tool or of quarrying, 
yet I think they were quarried. They are so much weathered that 
all marks are worn away. Look at the weathering on the top of the 
menhir of Penmarch (Fig. 6). No traces of a quarry have been 
discovered, though the granite of which the menhirs are formed 
is the local rock, coming always near and many times quite to 
the surface. The menhirs have evidently been planted. In most 
cases they stood on the surface without any foundation, but founda- 
tions had been built where needed. In many cases the smaller end 
of the stone was downwards. 
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Flint implements and chips and broken pottery are found about 
and among the alignments as elsewhere over the country, especially 
around the foot of the menhirs, showing a prehistoric occupation ; 
but no trace of the uses or purposes of the menhirs or alignments have 
ever been discovered. There have been many theories broached but no 
facts adduced sufficient to support them. They may have been called 
military camps or religious or other rendezvous for the people. 
They may have been tents. No trace has been found of their use 
as burial places, and so far as established by ascertained fact, the 
popular idea is as near the truth as any other, viz., that they were 
the columns of a sacreligious invading army, turned to stone by 
the wrath of an offended God. 

SCULPTURINGS. 

Many of these stones or monuments have marks or sculpturing^ 
on them. The menhirs of the alignments have cup markings only, 
and these are rare. In some cases they have been marked 
in with crosses, modern times, made sometimes by religious 
devotees, sometimes by the priests, done in order to prevent or 
break up any chance remaining pagan custom of worshipping, or 
revering, or employing these stones. The dolmens are marked 
with various signs, none of which have any discovered signification. 
They have received much attention and study, but without result. 

The sculptured monuments of Brittany are all near the sea-coast. 
Yet there is no rule and no uniformity. Many of them near the 
coast are without sculptures ; and this is true of an entire section or 
neighborhood ; again other dolmens in the interior will be sculp- 
tured. Do these different sculpturings represent the dwelling 
places of different tribes ? 

CONCLUSION. 

The story of these monuments has never been completely told. 
Their 'condition and position may be described, and that of the 
skeletons and articles or implements found. It is from these 
details that the history is to be obtained, of the prehistoric man who 
made them. They must be studied with intelligence and care. 
Comparisons must be made with other articles found in the same 
place and with the same articles in other places. A full treatment 
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of the subject would include an account of the beautiful polished 
celts of jade found in the tumuli, of the gold and bronze ornaments, 
of the pottery, the decoration, the art, of the tools and implements 
of this early people which cannot be presented within the limits to 
which this paper must be restricted. I omit, for the present, the 
cromlechs, the places of incineration, the Roman remains, and many 
other subjects of equal interest. Perhaps at some future time I 
may refer to them. 



DR. N. O. HOLST'S STUDIES IN GLACIAL 
GEOLOGY. 

KY DE. JOSHUA LINDAHL. 

TT7E have before us two pamphlets by the Swedish geologist, Dr 
' ' Hoist, of Stockholm. One of them bears the title, " Om de 
glaciala rullstensasarne " (" On the Glacial Gravel- Osar " *) ; the 
other, " Berattelse om en i geologiskt syfte f oretagen resa till Gron- 
land " (" Report on a Voyage to Greenland for Geological Investi- 
gations" 2 ). The subject of these papers has so much bearing on 
the geology of our own country, and is so ably treated by their 
author, that we have thought it desirable to present the following 
condensed translation of them. 

In the first-mentioned paper Dr. Hoist propounds his new theory 
of the origin of glacial osar. 

The history of the development of this theory is, briefly, the fol- 
lowing : Hisinger (in some cases), Martins, Chambers, A. Erdman, 
Torell, and others, explained the said formation as ancient sea- 
shores. Hisinger (in other cases), v. Helmersen, Tornebohm, 
Levin, Jernstrom, and others, assumed that a vast deposit of sand 
and mud covering the country had been cut through by rivers, 
whose beds were gradually filled with stones and gravel. Later 

1 Geologiska Foreningens i Stockholm Forhandlingar, 1876. No. 31 
(Band III., No. 3), pages 97-112. 

2 Sveriges Geologiska Undersokning. Afhandlingar och uppsatser. 
Ser. C, No. 81. Stockholm, 1886. Pages 1-68. 



